TO THE WEST RIDING

Pennine stuff. The sun was low but still shining
strongly and, with the increasing smokiness of the air,
it made a strange chiaroscuro, as Northern as high tea
and the proper short " a" sound. For one minute
Sheffield, far below, looked like the interior of an active
volcano. The road ran along a ridge. Down below,
on the left, were rows and rows of little houses, acres
of slanting and gleaming slates. We ran under the
murky canopy and were in Sheffield. The smoke was
so thick that it made a foggy twilight in the descending
streets, which appeared as if they would end in the
steaming bowels of the earth. In the centre of the city
was a large new white building that threw into darker
relief its older neighbours. We were now in the true
North country. One glance at the people, with their
stocky figures and broad faces, humorous or pugnacious,
told you that. On the road to Barnsley the stone walls
began, settling any possible doubts. The North of
England is the region of stone walls. They run from
the edges of the towns to the highest and wildest places
on the moors, firmly binding the landscape. You never
see anybody building them or even repairing them, but
there they are, unbroken and continuous from every
tram terminus to the last wilderness of bog and cloud.
No slope is too steep for them. No place is too remote.
They will accurately define pieces of ground that do
not even know a rabbit and only hear the cry of the
curlews. Who built these walls, why they were ever
thought worth building, these are mysteries to me. But
when I see them, I know that I am home again; and
no landscape looks quite right to me without them.
If there are not a few thousand leagues of them framing
the bright fields of asphodel, it will be no Elysium for me.
Along this road to Barnsley the sun flared hugely
before finally setting. All the western edges of the
slag-heaps were glittering. I saw in one place a great
cloud of steam that had plumes of gold. In another,
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